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Prefiice 

THE material in this book has been 
used successfully in making the Bible 
interesting and helpful to young peo- 
ple; to College and Theolo^cal Seminary 
classes; and to audiences in different 
churches and Sunday School conventions. It 
is now published with the desire that it may 
have a wider field. 

F. B. O. 
Huron, S. D. 
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THE HOLY LAND 

VERY often the Holy Land or Pales- 
tine is associated only with Bible 
times, and there is little realization 
that there is such a country to-day vHucb one 
can actually visit, and where the life of its 
people is much the same now as when the Bible 
was written. Jaffa, the seaport of Jerusalem, 
on the west coast of Palestine, where the 
steamers anchor a little distance out in the 
Mediterranean Sea and rowboats land the 
passengers, is the same Jaffa or Joppa where 
the cedars from Lebanon were landed to be 
taken overland to Jerusalem for the construc- 
tion of Solomon's Temple, and where the 
Apostle Peter had his wonderful vision on the 
flat housetop. A journey of about fifty miles 
by railroad to-day takes one from there to 
Jerusalem. The city itself as in Bible times 
is " compact together," with narrow, crocked 
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streets, and a wall with several gates leading 
into the city. 

From Jerusalem one goes east to Jericho, 
the Jordan River, and die Dead Sea. This 
sea is in size about ten miles by Sfty, and con- 
tains more than four times as much salt as 
ordinary ocean water, so that no fish can live 
in it. There is no otdlet to the lake and die 
water flowing in eva{>oratefr-^nore than ax 
million tons of water rise in vapour eadi day. 
Its shore, a quarter of a mile below the level 
of die ocean, is the lowest spot uncovered by 
water on the surface of die earth. South of 
Jerusalem is Bethlehem, where we see die 
Church of the Nativity, in whidi is shown the 
traditional birdiiJace of Christ; Hebron, the 
city of Abraham, " flie friend of God," widi 
the Mohammedan mosque built over the cave 
of Machpelah mentioned in the Book of Gene- 
ts; and Beersheba where Bedouin stiD bring 
their flodcs and herds to be watered at the 
wells over four tiiousand years old. Their 
great age is shown by die deep grooves worn 
in die stone ^des by the ropes that for cen- 
turies have drawn up so many jars of 
witer. 

Travelling north one comes to Jacob's Wdl 
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near Shechem, where Christ talked with die 
woman of Samaria; and to Nazareth, where 
women to-day draw water from the same 
spring to which Mary the mother of Jesas 
went East of Nazareth ts the Sea of Galilee, 
a lake thirteen miles long, with its greatest 
widdi dght miles. It is a fresh water lake, 
nearly seven hundred feet below sea level 
On its clear, blue waters fishermen are casting 
nets from their boats to-day as they did in the 
time of One who called to His work " fishers 
of men." Prom the Lake of Galilee south to 
the Dead Sea tiie distance is sixty-five miles 
in a strai^t line, though the Jordan winds for 
nearly two hundred miles. "Hie river has a 
rapid current and this has given it its name; 
" Jordan " means " Descender." In its course 
{r(»n the Lake of Galilee to the Dead Sea this 
rapid flowing stream goes down over sbc hun- 
dred feet, or an average of neatly ten feet a 
mile. There were no bridges across it in Bible 
times, and people crossed it at the fords. 

We, in Aiherica, think in terms of large dis- 
tances and areas. It is difficult for us to be- 
lieve that the entire German Empire before the 
Great War could be placed in Ihe Stale of 
Texas, and there would remain neatiy fifty- 
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five thotisand square miles of territoty. The 
BiUe story is better understood when one 
holds clearly in mind the ^ze of the Holy 
Land. Palestine is a little land — its length 
from Dan in the north to Beersheba in the 
south is only one hundred and fifty m^es. Its 
area is about the size of the State of Vermont 
Twenty-six Palestines could be placed in 
Texas. Three-fourths of the Holy Land can 
be seen from Mount Ebal, thirty miles north 
of Jerusalem. From this mountain, <Hdy three 
thousand feet high, one can see on the west 
the Mediterranean Sea, less than thirty miles 
away; on the east, the coimtry on the farther 
side of the Jordan; on the northeast, snow- 
crowned Mount Hemion, seventy-five miles 
away, and on the south, a point within five 
miles of Jerusalem. From the Mount of 
Olives, east of Jerusalem, one can see die Dead 
Sea, four thousand feet below, and fifteen 
miles away. Ruth in the fields of Boaz at 
Bethlehem could see her own land of Moab 
east of die Jordan. Christ from a hill nordi- 
west of Nazareth could see thirty miles in 
tliree directions. 

Frcmi Jerusalem, Bethlehem is only five 
miles south, Hebron twenty miles south. 
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: fifty miles south, Shechem thirty 
miles north, and Nazareth sixty-five miles 
north. How short the distances are! Bethel, 
wie of Ae two royal sanctuaries of the 
Northern Kingdom, was only ten miles from 
Jerusalem of the Southern Kingdom with 
Solomon's Temple. Samaria, the capital of 
the Northern Kingdom, was only thirty-five 
miles from Jerusalem, the capital of Judah. 
However, the size of a country does not deter- 
mine its importance. Greece has done more 
for the world than Siberia, England than 
Texas. Palestine is a great land because of 
its history and religion — above all because it is 
tilt land of Christ Jesus. 

Although it is a small country in area, 
Palestine has remarkable differences in tem- 
perature, due to the exposure of the land on 
the west to the sea and on Hit east to the 
desert, and also to the unusual variation of 
altitude — from tiiirteen hundred feet below 
the level of the Mediterranean — the shore of 
die Dead Sea — to the summit of Mount 
Hennon in the north, over nine thousand feet 
above sea level. A traveller crossing the coun- 
try from west to east first traverses the coast 
pl^, the level of the Mediterranean, then 
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goet up into the hill ootaAxy, dun TZfUfy de- 
scends helow sea level to the deep depression 
of &e Jordan Valley, and finally goes up again 
h) the range of hills east of the Jordan. 

Palestine has all climates from the hot 
climate at the southern end of the Jordan Val- 
ley to the cold at tibe northern end. There are 
palms near the Dead Sea and {nne forests 
north in Lebanon. On the same day in sum- 
mer the thermometer may be one hundred and 
twenty degrees above Fahrenheit, at the Dead 
Sea, and there be snow on Mount Hennon. 
The feat of one of David's mighty men vrfio 
slew a lion in time of snow is used by Dr. 
George Adam Smith as an illustration of die 
great variation of climate in the Holy Land. 
He pcnnts out diat the lion had strayed up the 
Jndean hills from the Jordan Vallqr and had 
been cat^t in a sudden snow-storm. " Where 
else than in Palestine could lions and snow 
dius come together? " 

The Bible ^>eaks of " seedtime and harvest 
and cold and heat, and summer and winter.** 
Hiere are but two seasons in Palestine sum- 
mer, be^nning in May with five nunless 
months, a dry, hot period with a cloudless sl^* 
and winter, or the rainy season, which begina 
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m October. But winter is not a season of 
continaous rain. Tlie weather is compara- 
tively warm, and there are more days of sun- 
shine than of rain in these seven months. The 
climate makes it tiierefore a land of outdoor 
life. The pn^hets spoke outdoors. Christ 
generally addressed His audiences in the open 
air, frcsn the hillside or lakeside or pUun, or 
even from a little boat near the shore of the 
Lake of Galilee. The climate made it pos- 
^ble for millions of Jews to assemUe at Jeru- 
salem at the times of die great festivals, and 
for the multitudes tiiat followed Jesus to be 
away from their homes for several days at a 
time. 

The chief article of food in Bible times was 
Iwead made of wheat or barley. It was round, 
the size of a plate, about an inch thick, and 
was never cut with a knife as our bread to- 
day, but was torn or brcJeen by hand. So the 
Master " took bread, and blessed, and brake it ; 
and he gave to the disciples." It was common 
to eat with the filers, and instead of a spoon, 
a (Mece of bread was used as a scoop to dip 
into the dish. Odier food was milk, curdled 
miBc, butter, dieese, olives, green or ripe, and 
eKre oil, figs, dates, pomegranates, graped. 
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eaten ripe or dried in the sun u^o raisins, 
hon^, and the vegetables — beans, lemtils, 
melons, cucumbers, onions, and others^ 

Meat was seldom eaten in the ordinary 
home except on special occasions, when it was 
taken from cattle, and sheep or goats. Fish 
from die Lake of Galilee, the Jordan, or die 
Mediterranean was eaten both in a fresh state 
and cured or salted and so preserved until 
wanted. The father of the Prodigal Son has 
the " fatted calf " killed for the feast in hon- 
our of the returned child. Abraham provides 
bread, curdled mtlk, sweet milk, and a calf 
" tender and good " for his three visitors, and 
though he speaks modestly of the meal as a 
"morsel of bread" it was a hearty repast 
The traveller on a journey or pilgrimage took 
in his wallet or leather bag for holding provi- 
sions such food as bread, olives, dried fish, 
grapes and figs. We can think of Paul on his 
journeys mdi such simple but sufficient fare. 

How much light the language and customs 
to-day in Palestine throw upon the pages of 
the Bible. One who has heard the "take it 
for nothing " from the shopkeepers In Ae ba- 
zaars of Jerusalem will understand the 
Oriental courtesy of Ephron the IKttite 
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when he offered to Abraham the field and cave 
at Hebron. Ephron expected to receive money 
from Abraham, and Abraham intended to give 
it. If Jesus spoke at the present time In Pal- 
estine, His language would take practically the 
same form as in our Gospels. A disciple said 
to Jesus, " Suffer me first to go and bury my 
father," and when a missionary in Syria urged 
one of his students to complete his education 
by travelling in Europe, he replied, " I must 
first of all bury my father." When ques- 
tioned he explained that while his father was 
in excellent health, domestic duties had a first 
claim, and he wished to be with his father dur- 
ing his old age. The words of Christ to the 
Seventy, " Salute no man on the way," are 
best understood by the customs of salutation 
in the East. The Gospel messengers might 
be delayed on this special mission if they totdc 
time for the elaborate formalities of the road- 
side. 

The Bible is a universal Book witii a re- 
li^on for all people. But it comes from Pal- 
estine, an Oriental country, and its contents 
are given in Eastern modes of thought Be- 
cause of this, a knowledge of the Holy Land 
and of its life and customs makes more dear 
and real to us the Bible message. 



OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY 

THE story of the Hdirews from Abra- 
ham's time to Nehemiah's is fotmd 
in die Old Testament. Abraham, a 
Hebrew, leaves Babylonia and amies into 
southern Palestine. Later his great-grand- 
child Jose{^ is sold by his brothers as a 
slave and talcen to Egypt Ihere he becomes 
Governor, next in authority to the Fharaob. 
Joseph's brothers, because of famine, come 
frcan Palestine into Egypt to buy grain, and 
finally with Jacob, their father, settle in 
Goshen, a pastoral district in Lower Egypt 
Some onturics later Ramses H, the Hiaraoh 
of ^7pt, in the thirteenth century b. c, prac- 
tically enslaves the Israelites, &e descendants 
of Jacob, otmpelling them to make bricks. 
With Moses as tiieir leader they make flieir 
" exodus " from Egypt in Ae rdgn of Mer- 
neptah, the son and successor of Ramses 11. 
They receive laws frcmi Moses and for about 
forty years live a nomadic life in the wilder^ 
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ness, the peninsula of Sinai, the headquarters 
for the greater part of the time being at 
Kadesh^amea, an oasis witii a good water 
supply ^sout one hundred miles south of Jeru- 
salem. 

Thdr sanctuary like their dwelling places is 
a tent Later, under Joshua, the land of Ca- 
naan or Palestine Is partially conquered, and 
from this time the Israelites gradually pass 
from the nomadic to the agricultural stage of 
society, and begin to live in houses in villages 
and cities, owiung land and learning the art of 
agriculture irom the Canaanites. The period 
of the Judges follows. They were deliverers 
and military leaders, among whom we find 
Gideon, Jei^thah, and Samson. There is no 
central authority or organized society, and 
every man does that which is "rigjit in his 
own eyes." 

With tiie help of Samuel the monarchy is 
estaUished. and Saul of the tribe of Benjamin 
becomes the first king. David of the tribe of 
Judah, his successor, extends the borders of 
the United Kingdom, and conquers Jerusalem, 
a city strongly fortified, from the Canaanites, 
makit^ it the national capital. In the r«gn 
of Solomon, David's son, a Temple, Palace, 
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and other buildings are constructed by the 
Israelites with the aid of Phcenician skilled 
workmen. In 933 B. c, the close of Solo- 
mon's reign, the United Kingdom comes to an 
end, Jeroboam I, of die tribe of Ephraim, be- 
coming the king of the Northern Kingdom or 
Israel, and Rdioboam, son of Solomon, tiie 
king of the Southern Kingdom or Judah. 

Three-fourths of Palestine, the more fertile 
and populous part, falls to the north. The 
Northern Kingdom, with its capital from the 
time of King Omri at Samaria, continues over 
two hundred years, until 721 b. c, having 
nineteen kings and nine changes of family. 
The Southern Kingdom, with its capital at 
Jerusalem, exists nearly one hundred and fifty 
years longer than the Northern Kingdom, 
coming to an end in 586 B. c. It has nine- 
teen kings and one queen and only one dy- 
nasty, the Davidic, which is on the throne of 
Judah for over four hundred years. Then 
comes a period of exile in Babylonia, and in 
637 B. c. the return of some of the Jews to 
Palestine, Jerusalem becoming the prindpal 
dty and center of their life. The second 
Temple, Zerubbabel's, is finished in 516 B. c, 
exactly seventy years after the fall of Jem- 
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salem. The Jews form no longer a nation or 
kingdom but a religious community, and are 
governed in turn by the Persian, Greek and 
Roman Empires, with a brief period of inde- 
pendence in the second and first centuries b. c. 
llie latest history in the Old Testament is 
from the Persian period, the story of Nehe- 
miah, who made his last visit from Persia to 
Jerusalem in 432 B. c. Although some of the 
Old Testament is written after this date, there 
is no further history of the Hebrews or Jews 
in the Bible until the birth of Jesus in 5 or 4 
B. c. recorded in the New Testament Other 
sources than the Bible must be used for history 
between these dates. 

Palestine's location as a country was among 
the nations. Southwest was Egypt, west tiie 
Philistines (from whom Palestine takes its 
name), northwest Phoenicia, and north and 
east Syria, Assyria, and Babylonia. More- 
over, Palestine lay on one of the main routes 
of travel in the ancient world. It was the 
road between Africa and Asia, between Egypt 
of the Nile Valley and Babylonia of the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris Valleys, and hence was an 
international highway, the control of which 
was eagerly desired by the surrounding coun- 
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tries. This fact explains the repeated story m 
&e Old Testament of alliances of the He- 
brews vidi other nations for defensive or of- 
fenshre purposes, of attacks upon the two He- 
brew Kingdoms, of vassalage, the paymeiU of 
tribute and subjection. 

For instance, the Southern Kingdom in* 
dutxs Syria to attack the Northern Kingdcnn 
but later we find the two Hebrew Kingdoms 
united against S]rria. At one time the North- 
em Kingdom is an ally of Syria in an attempt 
to repel an Assyrian invadoa Later Israel 
and Syria ask Judah to join them against As- 
syria, but the Southern Kingdom refuses and 
appeals for help to the Assyrian king, who in- 
vades both Syria and the Northern Kingd(»n. 
The Northern Kingdom, because of its geo- 
graphical location, acts as a buffer state be- 
tween the northern powers and Judah, so that 
die Syrian and Assyrian attacks fall muc^ 
more heavily <m Israel than upon Judah. Is- 
rael is paying tribute to Assyria a coituiy be- 
fore Judah, and Assyria ccMiquers the Nortii- 
em Kingdom nearly ont hundred and fifty 
years before Babylonia conquers the Southern 
Kingdom. 

At times the Northern Kingdom is subject 
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ib Syria and to Assyria. In 7S4 b. c. Assyria 
takes various districts in the north and east 
of Israel, carrying away large numbers of the 
inhafntants into captivity. When the last 
king of the Northern Kingdom intrigues with 
Egypt and withhokls the annual tribute to 
As^ria, it conquers Israel in 721 b. c, deport- 
ing to Assyria many of the inhaUtants, and 
the Northern Kingdom beccanes a ja^vince of 
the Assyrian Empire. Judah in the e^th 
century pays tribute to Assyria, vduch in that 
same century ravages the cities of Judah, 
blockades Jentsalem, and imposes <m the coun- 
try a heavy tribute but faib to take Jerusalem. 
For four years in the seventh century Judah 
is a province of the Egyptian ^npire, but 
after that the king of Judah submits to tiie 
Idng of the New Babylonian Em|Hre. In S97 
B. c. Ihe king of Judah surrenders to the Baby- 
lonian army besieging Jerusalem, and is taken 
c^hre to Babylonia with ten thousand men 
and their families and slaves. A few years 
later, when the last king of Judah, relying 
upon Egyptian help, revolts from Babylonia, 
Jerusalem is besieged by the Babylonians, and 
in S86 taken, its buildings plundered and 
btinied, the walls of the city broken down, and 
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thousands of Jews are talcen to Babylonia. In 
638 Cyras takes the city of Babylon, the 
Babylonian Empire onnes to an end and ts fol- 
lowed fay the Persian Empire. Cyrus gives 
permission to the Jewi^ exiles to rettim from 
Babylonia to Palestine and for two centuries 
the Jewish community in Palestine forms a 
Persian province. With tiiis the history in 
the Old Testament ends. After the Persian 
period comes Ihe Greek period, then the Mac- 
cabean period, and in 63 b. c. Palestine be- 
comes part of the Roman province of Syria. 
In 70 A. D. Jerusalem is destroyed by the 
Romans. 

What is the greatness of the Hebrew peo- 
ple? From the history in the Old Testament 
we see that &e great majority of the kings in 
both of the Hebrew Kingdoms were selfish 
and oppressive — men not interested in good 
government, in justice and ri^teousness. The 
greatest characters in the Old Testament are 
not as a rule the kings but the prophets and 
those who are inspired by prophetic ideals. 
We think especially of Moses, David, Samuel, 
Elijah, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, Jeremiah, 
Hezekiah, Josiah, Daniel, and Nehemiah. 

Tht Greeks gave to us painting, sculpture^ 
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and architecture, philosophy and literature. 
The Romans contributed centralized govern- 
ment with law and political institutions. The 
service of the Hebrews was the bestowal upon 
mankind of a marvellous monodieistic re- 
ligion, and a religious literature, the most re- 
markable the world knows to-day. 
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I393-132S. 
1S35-I31S. 
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12th CentiUT. 
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About 1010-970. 
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Hammurabi of the first dynasty 
of Babylon. Oldest known 
code of laws. 

Ramses II, Pharaoh of the Op- 
pression, 

Uemeptah, Pharaoh of the 
Exodoa. The " Israel " In- 
scription of Memeptah, the 
earliest mention of Israel 
outside the Bible. 

The exodus of the Israelites 
from Egypt. 

Conquest of Canaan or Pales- 
tine hy the Israelites. 

The Judges or Deliverers. 

Samuel and Saul. 



Division of the United King- 
dom. Rehoboam of Judak 
or the Southern Kingdom. 
Jeroboam I of Israel or the 
Northern Kiagdom. 
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century. The Inscription of Meaha, Of 

tke Moabite Stone. Uesha, 
king of Moab, mentions 
"Omri, kins of Israel." 

Abab of the Nordieni King- 
dom mentioned by Shalma- 
neser III, king of Assyria. 

J^u of the Northern Kingdom 

fays tribute to Shatmaneser 
II. Black Obelisk of Shal- 
maneser III. 

Uenahem of the Northern 
Kingdom pays tribute to 
Tiglath-pileser IV, king of 
Assyria, 8 Kings 15"f. 

Syro-Ephraimitic War (Inva- 
sion of Judah by the armies 
of Northern Kingdom and 
Syria), 8 Kings 16\ Isa. 7. 

North and east tribes of the 
Northern Kingdom deported 
by Tiglath-pileser IV, 2 
Kings is". 

Damascus taken by Tiglath- 
pileser IV. » Kings 1^. 

Fall of Satnaria and end of the 
Northern Kingdom, 2 KiQga 
17, Northern Kingdom be- 
comes a province of the 
Assyrian Empire. 

Invasion of Judah by Sen- 
nacherib, king of Assyria, 9 
Kings lg-19. 

Nabopolassar founds the New 
Babylonian Empire. 

Reformation of Josiah, king of 
Judah, » Kings S3. 
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Defeat at Megiddo in Palesttne 
of Josiah, king of Jndah, by 
Pharaoh Necho of Egypt, a 
Kings SS". Judah becomes 
a vassal state of Egypt. 



Victory of Nebuchadrezzar 
over Pharaoh Necho, Jcr. 
46*. PalestiDe becomes a 
Babylonian dependency. 
Babylonia tbe world power. 

First deportation of captives 
from Judah, including Jekoi- 
zchin, king of Judah, and 
the prophet Ezekiel, to 
Babylonia, » Kings WB. 

Fall of Jerusalem. Second de- 
portation of Jews to Baby- 
lonia, 3 Kings 35'ff. 

Conquest of Babylon by Cyrus. 
End of the Babylonian 
Empire and eatablishmcnt of 
the Persian Empire. Persia 
the world power. 

Return of the Jews from Baby- 
lonia to Palestine under 
Zerubbabel, Ezra 1-4. 

The building of tbe Second 
Temple at Jerusalem, Ezra 6. 



Reading of the Book of the 
Law at Jerusalem, Neh. 8. 
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Conquest of the Persian Empire 
by Alexander the Great The 
Greek period, 333-17S B. C 

The Maccabean period. 

Palestine becomea a part of the 
Roman province of Syria. 

Birth of Jesus Christ. 

Crucifixion of Christ 
Conversion of Paul. 
Death of Paul. 
War of Jews against Rome. 



THE PROPHETS 

PREEMINENT in the history of the 
Hebrews are the prophets. They were 
noble, heroic characters, practical men 
of affairs, statesmen^ religious leaders, re- 
formers, great preachers of individual and so- 
cial righteousness. They spoke for God. 
Hieir work concerned past, present and fu- 
ture. They interpreted the events of history 
and God's providence. They called men to 
repentance. They proclaimed His mind and 
purpose and prepared the way for their real- 
ization. We may read their wonderful and 
powerful addresses in the Old Testament 
They spoke their message not in solitude, but 
to groups of people, to audiences for the most' 
part interested in their words, however hostile 
they might be to their message. Their voices 
were heard in the great cities, at Bethel, at Sa- 
maria, at Jerusalem, before the crowds assem- 
3« 
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Ucd on pnbltc occasions of fast or festival, in 
tbt public squares, at the dty gates, in the 
temple courts. Practical men th^ were, 
speaking to the need of Israel, knowing its sin 
and also its possHrilities for good. Feariess 
souls tbey were, " full of power by tiie Spirit 
of Jehovah, and of judgment, and of mi^t. 
to declare unto Jacob his transgression, and to 
Israel his sin." The Spirit gave them entho- 
^asm for their mission, courage for their task, 
a message for their age and principles of liv- 
ing for all time. 

Each prophet used his own vocabulary, and 
G^ke in his own individual manner. Amos is 
a sbei^erd and we expect him to draw many 
of his illustrations from that life which he 
knows so wen. So he uses the comparison, 
"As the shepherd rescueth out of the mouth 
of the lion two legs, or a piece of an ear." 
There is not much left of a sheep when a lion 
gets throu^ willi it, and only a very few of 
those rich people of the Northern Kingdom 
who are living in luxury will be saved frran 
the enemy vhtxi the Assyrian finishes his at- 
tack. Hosea, well acquainted with country 
life, takes his illustrations from outdoor 
scenes. He says that the idolatrous people of 
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tibe Northern Kingdom shall become nothing, 
*'as the morning cloud, and as the dew that 
passeth early away, as the chafi that is driven 
with the whirlwind out of the threshing'floor, 
and as the smoke out of the chimney." 

Their methods are very interesting. Often 
they desired to get if possible the assent of 
tlteir hearers to the principle that sin ought to 
be punished. After David had taken Bath- 
sheba from her husband Uriah, Nathan the 
prophet comes to David, pretending to bring a 
case to the king for judgment He tells David 
the story of the poor man who had nothing 
except a little pet lamb. In the same city 
there lived a rich man who, although he had 
exceeding many flodcs and herds, when a trav- 
dler camev did not take of his own sheep and 
cattle for food for the wayfaring man but 
todE the poor man's lamb and prepared it. 
David's anger is greatly kmdled against the 
ridi man, and he says, " He is wor&y to die: 
and he shall restore the lamb fourfold, because 
he did tbis tiling, and because he had no pity." 
Then Nathan says to David, " Hiou art the 
man. You, too, like die rich man, have stolen. 
You have smitten Uriah with the sword, and 
have taken his wife to be your wife." David, 
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as Nathan de^es, is convicted of sin and pro- 
fesses repeotance. In the same manner Isaiah 
in his parable of the vineyard tells his audience 
about a vineyard in a very fruitful hill. The 
owner dug about it, and cleared out its stones, 
and {Wanted it with the choicest vines. He 
took the best care of it, and expect it to 
yield good grapes, but it yielded worthless 
ones. " O, inhabitants of Jerusalem and men 
of Judah, judge, I pray you, betwixt me and 
my vineyard. What could have been done 
more to my vineyard? " llien comes the ap- 
I^cation. Isaiah interprets the paraUe. 
" You are the vineyard of Jehovah. For the 
Tineyanl of Jehovah of hosts is the house of 
Israel, and the men of Judah his pleasant 
plant: and he looked for justice, but, behold, 
oppression: for righteousness, but, behold, a 
cry." The vineyard will no longer be cared 
for. Judah must be destroyed. Hiis is Isa- 
iah's Ic^cal conclusioa Amos, at Bethel, in 
tile Northern Kingdom, speaks first of the 
judgment tiiat mil come upon the surround- 
ing nations. Syria, Philistia, E^cenicia, 
Edom, Ammoa, Moab, even thdr nei^ibout 
on iht south, Judah, will be punished for their 
ttos. Thea he brings the accusation home. 
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Zf otlter countries are to be punished for the 
wrong they have done, the Northern Kingdom 
also will not be spared. 

Sometimes the prophets taught tfarou^ 
symbolical actions. Ahijah lays hold of the 
new garment upon him and tears it into twelve 
pieces, symbolizing the twelve tribes of Israel, 
and indicating that Jehovah is going to divide 
the Kingdom of Solomon. Isaiah, in order to 
announce the coming defeat of Egypt and 
Ethiopia, walks half clothed and barefoot, like 
a captive. Jeremiah wears on his neck a yok^ 
symbolic of the Babylonian power. 

The prophets often met ridicule, opposition 
and persecution. Micaiah, because of his 
prophecy, is put into prison by King Ahab. 
Jezebel, Ahab's wife, threatens vengeance 
upon Elijah and swears to take his life. The 
chief priest at Ate temple of Betiiel interrupts 
the address of Amos and accuses hun of being 
a conspirator, saying tiiat the Northern King- 
dom is not able to endure all his words. He 
claims that Ihe work of Amos is hostile as he 
predicts that llie nation will come to an end, 
and the people go into capti^ty as punishment 
for unri^teousness. He calls Amos In a 
sneering tone a Wsionary, a dreamer, and tells 
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him to go to his own country, Judah, and there 
prophesy, but not to speak any more at Bethel, 
for it is the king's sanctuary and a royal resi- 
dence. But that is the very reason Amos is 
there— to address the leaders o£ the nation at 
the great nattooal sanctuary, the principal re- 
ligious center of die Kingdom. Amos in a 
fearless reply says, " I am not a prophet by 
profession, nor a member of a prophetic guild. 
Jehovah took me from following the flock, 
and said unto me, Go, prophesy unto my peo- 
ple Israel This Amaziah, a mere man, tells 
me not to prophesy. But thus saith Jehovah, 
Israel shall surely be led away captive out of 
his land." Amos had indeed heard the divine 
voice. " The Lord Jdiovah hath spoken: who 
can but prophesy? Unto His servants the 
prophets, He reveals His secret purpose." At 
Jerusalem some of Isaiah's hearers ask, "Why 
does this man talk to us in tiiis way? Does he 
lliink that we are childrai ? " And they mock 
his teaching. 

Jeremiah, when he had ^>oken of the ap- 
proaching fall of Jerusalem by the Bal^lo- 
nians and foretold disaster and judgment to 
come upon Judah, is hated and despised as a 
trahor, ahhou^ be loves his country as an 
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anient patriot His enemies say that be is 
workiag against the welfare of the people. 
Jehoiakim, the king, throws the roll of his 
prophecies into the fire, and burns it Highly 
sensitive, Jeremiah suffers deeply throu^ per- 
secution, and on many occasions is in danger 
of his life. At times he returns to his home 
after prophesying and resolves in the future to 
refrain from speaking in public. He thinks, 
What is the use? The peo|de do not believe 
me. They do not want to hear about their 
sins. They do not change their ways. But 
the call of God comes with such power that I 
have to prophesy. " If I say, I will not make 
mention of htm, nor speak any more in his 
name, then there is in my heart as it were a 
burning fire shut up in my bones, and I am 
weary with forbearing." Naturally timid and 
reluctant to speak, he became heroic because 
of the strength which God gave him for his 
difficult task. 

The prophets encountered opposition also 
irom those who, acting from their own per- 
sonal advantage, proclaimed an easy rdigion 
to please their hearers. Probably the indiffer- 
eace of the great majority of their audience 
brought the greatest disappointment to the 
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prophets. Only a few reqionded to the words 
of truth, and dedred to live in the right way. 
To many the words of the prophets, as in 
Ezekiel's time, were " as a very lovely song of 
one that hath a pleasant voice." They were 
hearers and not doers of the word. 

What are the things which the Christian 
Church to-day speaks against? The oppres- 
sion of the poor by the rich, of the weak by 
the strong, dishonesty, drunkenness, immoral- 
ity, thou^tlessness, heartlessness, selfidiness, 
ag^nst every form of injustice and unri^t" 
eousness. These same things the prophets de- 
nounced. They recognized clearly and felt 
deeply the sinfulness of sin atul in their con- 
demnation of it were unsparing. They re- 
buked wrong in no tmcertain language. 

Amos speaks against the self-indulgent 
women of the Northern Kingdom, calling 
them "ktne of Bashan," or well-fed cattle, 
just as Isaiah denounces tiie frivolous and ex- 
travagant women of the capital city of Judah, 
Jerusalem, with thdr luxurious dress. Amos 
says to Ae women, " You oppress the poor, 
crush the needy, and ask 3rour husbands to 
make money that you may enjoy yoursdvcs." 
It is as if he said, " You are responsible for 
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flie misery of the poor even thou^ you never 
see them, do not know where they live, and 
have nothing to do with them. You do not 
ask at what cost your desires are gratified. 
You ought to know how the money you spend 
is made, and how the poor live, and what they 
need from you. You must not enjoy the lux- 
uries secured by your husbands at the expense 
of social injustice" He continues, "God is 
surely going to punish you for your sins. He 
will also pumsh the rich men, your husbands, 
who are greedy and corrupt. Bribes are 
taken and injustice prevails in the courts. The 
hoty name of God has been profaned by your 
impurity. You men of the upper classes in 
your palaces of hewn stone and inlaid ivory 
have stored up money and possessions ac- 
quired throu^ violence and robbery. The 
many En the nation are ground down by pov- 
erty while the few have for their end in life 
luxurious living and ease. You lie upon beds 
of ivory, sprawl upon divans, eat the best of 
food, drink to excess, anoint yourselves with 
the choicest kinds of oil, but you do not con- 
cern yourselves with the cmidition of your 
country and the approaching calamity which 
threatens your nation. You are njen who 
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have lost all sense of ri^t and wrong. You 
merchants sell adulterated goods, use short 
weights and measures, and the Sabbath is an 
unwelcome day because trade is suspended. 
You are anxious that it be over that you may 
be in your shops again to dieat your custom- 
ers. Religion, you think, has little or nothing 
to do with business. My great ideal is that 
there shall be justice in the land. Let jus- 
tice " — a great word in our century as in the 
ei^th century before Christ — " roll down as 
waters, and ri^teousness as an ever-flowing 
stream." 

Micah, prophesying in Jerusalem, says, 
" You rich lie awake ni^ts thinking up ways 
of roUnng the poor, and when the morning is 
light, you carry out your plans because it is in 
the power of your hands. Your excuse is, 
Might makes right. You covet fields, and 
seize them, and houses, and take them away, 
and oppress a man and his home. The rich 
devour the poor." In such vivid and scathing 
language he portrays the treatment in his time 
of the poor by the rich. 

Isaiah speaks against those who are respon- 
uble for the welfare of the nation Judah. 
"The spoil of the poor is in your houses: 
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What meatt ye that ye cru^ my peof^ and 
grind the face of the poor? sahh the Lord, 
Jehovah of hosts. Woe unto the wealthy 
landowners iriio join house to house, and lay 
field to fidd. Woe uido them that call evil 
good, and good evil Woe unto them that are 
wise in their own eyes. Woe unto the 
drunkards who do not care for spiritual 
things, who acquit the guilty for a bribe and 
condemn the innocent. Woe unto those who 
do not believe that sin will be punished. The 
princes of Jerusalem are companions of 
lliieves, every one loveth bribes, the fatherless 
and widow do not receive justice in the 
courts." 

Mudi of Ok rdigion in die time of die 
proi&ets as in our own age was formal. 
Amos tells his hearers that their sacrificial 
ceremonialism is useless, and the reli^on of 
the great majority mere outward, empty form. 
He says, " Your religion leads you away trcm 
God rather than to Him. Your sanctuaries 
are crowded but your hearts are not sur- 
rendered. AH kinds of offerings are brought 
in abundance, but God despises your feasts 
and does not accept your sacrifices. You pro- 
claim upon the housetop your gifts to religion. 
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but this pleases you, cot Him. You hate the 
prophets who reprove you for your sins, and 
even command them to refrwi from pn^e- 
symg. You have no understanding of Cod's 
workings through providence, no realization 
of His voice in natural events. You do not 
know the all-powerful, everywhere-present 
all-knowing ruler of the whole earth, who is 
in all history, hrin^g not only the Israelites 
out of Egypt, but also the Philistines from 
Crete and the Syrians from Kir." Isaiah teUs 
the people of Jerusalem that their abundant 
sacrifices at the Temple, their many festivals 
and great crowds in the Temple courts, even 
their many prayers do not please God while 
their hearts are evil, and their conduct wrong. 
They honoured God with their words, but 
their heart was far from Him. Jeremiah de- 
nounces those in Judah who trust in the forms 
of religion, who think that the mere presence 
of the Temple in Jerusalem will save the city 
and its people from disaster. " Will you steal 
and murder, commit adultery, swear falsely, 
and then stand before God in the Holy Tem- 
ple and say, We are delivered? Is this house, 
God's Temple, become a den of robbers in 
your eyes, a mere refuge from danger?" 
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Zechariah says that the fasts that had 
arisen in the period of exile to commemorate 
the calamities of Judah were mere ex- 
ternal observances and no part of true re- 
ligifHL 

The need of sincere repentance was emfdia- 
»zed by the prophets who told of God's love 
and willingness to forgive. With their knowl- 
edge of Ciod's nature and character they asked 
for a right attitude toward Him and right re- 
lations between man and man. Amos asks his 
hearers to bate the evil, love the good, and 
establish justice, above all to seek Jehovah. 
Isaiab pleads with his audience to cease to do 
evil, and leam to do weD, seek justice, relieve 
the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for 
the widow. " Though your sins be as scarlet, 
they shall be as white as snow; though they be 
red Hke crimson, they shall be as wool." 
Micah answers in a wonderful way the ques- 
tion. Does God want primarily large and 
costly gifts to relipon? "He hath showed 
thee, O man, what is good; and what doth 
Jehovah require of thee, but to do justly, and 
to love kindness, and to walk humbly with thy 
God? " lliese are the essentials, the very es- 
sence of rdigioa The demands are simple. 
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but as difBcuIt to-day as in Micah's time, over 
twenty-five centuries ago. 

Jeremiah emphasized the necessity for a 
thorou^ refonnation in the life of the people 
of Judah. They should execute justice be- 
tween a man and his nei^bour, and not op- 
press the stranger, the fatherless, and the 
widow, and not shed innocent blood. In his 
great message of the New Covenant he speaks 
of inwardness of religion, personal, direct, 
universal knowledge of God, and forgiveness 
of sin, tiiree characteristics which will marie 
the New Covenant. " I will put my law in 
their inward parts, and in their heart I will 
write it — they shall all know me, from the 
least of them unto the greatest of them, saith 
J^ovah: for I will forgive their iniquity, and 
their sin will I remember no more." Christ is 
thmking especially of the third characteristic, 
forpveness of sin, which makes possible the 
other two. as He institutes the Lord's Supper: 
" This cup is the new covenant in my blood." 
The Saviour's life and death made possible in- 
wardness of religion, universal knowledge of 
God, and forgiveness of sin, and religion be- 
came through Him spiritual, prindples gov- 
erning life. God is spirit, and they that wor> 
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shq) Him must worship Him in s[nrit, sin- 
cerely, and in truth, with the right conception 
of His nature. 

Hosea shows that the nature of Jcbovah as 
revealed through Israel's history is love, and 
he employs three figures to suggest how great 
is this knre, the love of husband and wife, the 
love of parent and child, and Uie regard of the 
humane driver for his ^imali*. The husband 
loves his wife even when unfaithful, and for^ 
^ves her. The father teaches his son to walk, 
taking him up in his arms, and caring for hb 
bruises when he falls and hurts himself. The 
driver out of kindness lifts up the ydk^ on Hie 
jaws of the oxen to ease the strain, and puts 
food before them. God's love is the love of 
tlie father for the lost son, the Prodigal, tiiiit 
Christ tells us about, a love for sinners and 
willingness to foi^ve, love that vriU not let 
the sinner go, infinite love. A woman may 
forget the child at her breast she may not 
have compassion on her own son, yet God will 
not forget Israel, is Ae word of one of the 
prophets. His love is an all-embradng love 
which includes all men, not only Israel, but 
Israel's enemies. In the Boc& of Jonah we 
have a broad view of this lore. God cares for 
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Nineveh, the Assyrian capital, even for the 
innocent children, and the animals there. 
Hosea sajrs that there is no truth nor goodness 
in the Northern Kingdom because there is no 
knowledge of God. God desires goodness 
and kindness, not sacrifice, and a knowledge 
of Himself more than burnt-offerings. This 
is not a theoretical knowledge but practical 
knowledge, expressing itself in right living, a 
knowing and doing of the will of God. Jo- 
siah, the king of Judah, Jeremiah said, truly 
knew God, for he judged the cause of the poor 
and needy. " Was not this to know me? saitii 
Jehovah." God delights in love, love for 
Himself, and love of man for his fellow-man. 
The profdiets' visions were of a new Israel 
in a new age when there would be no more sin. 
Looking forward they sought to usher in an 
era of righteousness and justice and holiness, 
of brotherly love and lasting peace and happi- 
ness when each individual would love Jdiovah 
with all his heart and soul and might, and Je- 
hovah would be Israel's God and Israel His 
people. Many prophecies are filled wiA ihe 
hope of tiie establishment of God's kingdom 
upon earth, an ideal society ruled by a perfect 
king. " The earth shall be full of the knowl- 
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edge of Jdicnrab, as the waters cover the sea. — 
The ysoA of righteousness shall foe peace; and 
the effect of righteousness quietness and con- 
fidence forerer: — ^The Spirit of Jehovah shall 
rest vtpoa him, the spirit of wisdom and under- 
standii^, tiie spirit of counsel and mi^t, the 
spirit of knowledge and the fear of Jehovah." 
The pro[Aets were evangdists, bearers o£ 
good news, as they declared from age to age 
God's purpose and announced the glad tidings 
of lEs power to save. I^eir evangelism was 
a preparation for the Good News of a later 
time when God sent His Son to reveal more 
fully His character. Jesus was the Christ, 
the Messiah, the ancnnted one, the ideal king 
establishing a spiritual kingdom, the Kingdom 
of God, " ibt role of God in human hearts and 
lives," a universal kingdom for all people 
united to serve. Christ was the suffering 
servant, wounded and bruised for die trans- 
gressicms and iniquities of mankind. He was 
the greatest of the prt^ete as He preached 
good tidings to the poor, proddmed release 
to the captives, recovering of sight to the 
blind, and the setting at liberty them that are 
bruised. He came not to destroy the law or 
flie prophets but to fulfil Through Him (he 
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prof^edes of the Old Testament were filled 
with new and deeper significance and larger 
and more wonderful meaning. 

THE PROPHETS 

A, The Pre-Exilk Period. Before 386 B. C 

The Fidl of lerundem. 

EujAH Ain> EusHA. Froiiliesied in die Nortbeni King- 
dom in the niadi centuiy & c 

JtUTAH. Prophesied in the Northern Kingdom in Ae 
d^ttk centoi?. 

Amos. Prophesied in the Northern Kingdom in the 
dghth centuiy. Hrane in the Southern Kingdom. 

HOSXA. Pro^iesied in the Northern Kingdom in the 
eighth centuiy. Home in the Northern Kingdom. 

Isaiah. Prophesied in the Southern Kingdom from 
740 B. C to 701 or possibly a little later. 

UiCAH. Frophe^ed in the Southern Kingdom from 
about 724 a c 



Nahdm. PrMdiesed in the Southern Kingdom before 

the fall of Nineveli, 607 b. C, and end of the Asqrrian 

Emfure. 
Habakkitk. Prophesied in the Southern Kingdom 

shortly before too b. C. 
JsaXiciAH. Prophe^ed in the Southern Kingdom {ram 

606 B. c until after the fall of Jerusalem. 

B. The Exilic, 586-537 b. c and Post-EsiSc 

Period. After 537 b. c 
DAinBb. Proi^Kued in Babylon in the time of die cdlb 
Obaioab. Fropheued in dte time of the cadle or about 
500 1. c 
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Prophesied in Babylonia fnnn sgz to 570 ■■ C 
Haggal Prophesied in Jerusalem in 520 a c 
ZacHAKUH. Prophesied in Jeniialem from sao to 518 

B. C 
Ualachl Prp^tCMed in Jerusalem about 4&> b. C 
Jon. Prophesied in Jerusalea, probably about 400 a. c 



THE OLD TESTAMENT AS UTERA- 
TURE 

RANKING with the odier great litera- 
tures of the world U tiie Hebrew 
literature found in the Old Testa- 
ment Its beauty of form is no less wonder- 
ful than its religious truth. 

In it we find exquisite love stories. Abra- 
ham sends his chief servant from Palestine to 
Mesopotamia to get a wife for his son Isaac, 
and the servant starts off with ten camels 
loaded with presents for the prospective bride, 
and the " purchase-money " to be paid to her 
relatives. Rebdcah appears at tftie time of 
evening with a pitcher upon her shoulder to 
draw water at the well outside her ci^. She 
generously gives a drink not only to the trav- 
eller, but also draws water for all his camels, 
and is rewarded with valuable gifts, tht 
servant accompanies her to her home, where 
before partakii^ of food he tells his errand, 
so 
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and then brings forward jewels of silver and 
gold and raiment and gives them to Rebekah, 
and gives also to her brother and mother 
" precious things " or the purchase-money of 
the bride. Rebekah accompanies hun to Pal- 
estine and becomes Isaac's wife. " He loved 
her ": and " was comforted after his mother's 
death." Jacob serves seven years for his wife 
Rachel, and the time " seemed unto him but a 
few days, for the love he had to her." Tlie 
story of Ruth the Moabitess, who leaves her 
land to follow her mother-in-law Naomi back 
to Bethldiem in Judah, is, in the words of Dr. 
J. E. McFadyen, "a wonderful prose poem, 
sweet, artless, and persuasive — fresh with the 
scent of the harvest fields. The love — 
stronger than country — of Ruth for Naomi, 
the gracious figure of Boaz as he moves about 
the fields with a word of blessing for the 
reapers, the innocent scheming of Naomi to 
secure him as a husband for Ruth — these and 
a score of similar touches establish the book 
forever in the heart of all who love nobility 
and romance." Rutii is loyal to Naomi, and 
says, "Whither thou goest, I will go; and 
where thou lodgest, I will lodge; thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God my God." 
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There is also humour, sarcasm, and iroay. 
Elijah taunts the followers of Baal at Mount 
Oinnd who have been praying all morning to 
their god " You must cry aloud if you want 
Baal to hear you. Either he b meditating or 
he has gone off <m a journey, or peradventure 
he is asleep and needs to be awakened." Job 
says to his Ihree friends who are " miserable 
comforters " and " physicians of no value,"* 

" No doubt but ye are the people, 
And wisdom shall die with you. 
But I have tuiderstanding as well 
as you." 

Abimelech, Gideon's son, after having mur- 
dered all his brothers but one, Jotham, who 
escaped by hiding, has been made king of 
Shechem, a dty north of Jerusalem. Jotham 
tells a fable to ^ow what a worthless fellow 
his brother is. " The trees went forth on a 
time to anoint a king over them; and they sjud 
unto the olive-tree, Reign thou over us. But 
the olive-tree said unto them. Should I leave 
my fatness, wherewith by me ihty honour God 
and man and go to wave to and fro over the 
faces? And the trees said to the fig-tree, 
Come thou, and reign over us. But Uie fig- 
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tree said. Should I leave my sweetness, and 
my good fruit ? — ^And the trees said unto the 
Tine, Q}ine thou, and reign over us. And the 
Tine said. Should I leave my new wine which 
cheereth God and man? — ^Tben said all the 
trees unto the bramble, the useless thorn: 
Come thou, and reign over us. And the 
bramble consents to be their king." Jehoash, 
long of the Northern Kingdom, sends a fable 
to Amaziah, king of Judah. "The thistle 
diat was in Lebanon sent to the cedar that was 
in Ldianon, saying, Give thy daughter to my 
son to wife: and there passed by a wild beast 
that was in Lebanon, and trod down the thistle. 
You have indeed defeated Edom, and are 
elated over it. Glory over that, and stay at 
home. Why should you provoke calamity, that 
you should fall, even you, and Judah with 
you?" In the Book of Proverbs there are 
numerous humorous sayings. 

" It is bad, it is bad, saith the buyer ; 
But when he is gone his way, then he boasteth," 

" It is better to dwell in the comer of the 
housetop. 
Than with a contentious woman in a wide 
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" As tbe door tumeth apoa its hinges. 
So doth the sluggfard upon his bed, 
The slu^ard buiieth his hand in the dish ; 
It wearieth him to bring it again to his mouth. 
The slu^ard is wiser in his own coocat 
Than seven men that can render a reason." 

" Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, 
A little folding of tbe hands to sleep: 
So shall thy poverty come as a roUwr, 
And thy want as an armed man." 

Tliere are wonderful prose stories, too. 
One tliinks of the majestic story of Creaticm. 
"In the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth, — and God said. Let there be 
light; and there was light." How dramatic 
are the stories of Joseph and his brethren, and 
of Queen Esther, of Jephthah's vow and sac- 
rifice of the daugjiter whom he loved, of Sen- 
nacherib's siege of Jerusalem and the destruc- 
tion of the Assyrian army by pestilence. How 
beautiful is the story of David and the well of 
Bethlehem. The Philistines are in that ci^, 
and David near by. He longs for a drink from 
the well of Bethldiem with which he has been 
so familiar from bis boyhood days. Three of 
his heroes, Toyal to him, break through the 
Philistine hc«t and bring him some water. 
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But he will not drink it The men have risked 
their lives to get it, and so he pours the pre- 
cious liquid out to Jehovah as ao offering. 

TTiere is much wonderful poetry. Poems 
are found in many of the Old Testament 
Books, and the Book of Job (except the be- 
ginning and end). Psalms, Proverbs, The 
Song of Solomon, and Lamentations are en- 
tirely poetical. One of the great poems is 
Deborah's Song, In this battle-ode there is a 
detailed description of the muster of the He- 
brew tribes, six uniting against their enemy, 
the Canaanites. 

" For diat the leaders took die lead in Israel, 
For that the people offered themselves will- 
ingly, 
Bless ye Jehovah." 

The tribes of Reuben, Gad, Dan, and Asher 
failed to come, and are reproached for their 
absence from the battle, but 

" Zebulon was a people that jeoparded their 
lives unto the death, 
And Naphtali, upon the bi^ places of the 
field." 

The Caoaanite kings fou^t but made no 
gain of money. 
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" From heaven foagfat the stars. 
From their courses they £ou|^t 
Sisera." 

Jad has slain Sisera, but his mother does not 
know of it yet 

" Throii£^ the window she looked forth, and 

cried. 
The mother of Sisera cried through tfie 

lattice. 
Why is his chariot so long in coming? 
Why tarry the wheels of his chariot? 
Her wise ladies answered her. 
Yea, she returned answer to hersdf." 

She does not wait for an answer for she 
thinks diat the dividing of the hooty is tin 
cause of the delay. The poem ends: 

" So let all thine enemies perish, O Jehovah ; 
But let them that love him be as the sua 
when he goeth forth in his mi^t" 

David in the exquisite poem, the lament orer 
Satd his enemy in the past and Jonathan h» 
friend speaks of the great loss Israel has suf- 
fered to the death of these two men. 

" Thy glory, O Israel, is slun upon thy hi^ 
places 1 
How are the ml^^ fallen I** 
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He tells of his persmial grief in the loss of the 
otie he loved so much. 

"I am distressed for thee, my brother 

Jonathan: 
' Voy [feasant hast thou been unto me: 
Thy love to me was wonderful, 
Pasnug the love of women." 

The Book of Job is one of the great master- 
pieces of the world. Carlyle said, " There is 
nothing written, I think, in the Bible or out 
of it, of equal literary merit" Tennyson 
pronounces it " the greatest poem whether of 
ancient or modem times." The theme of the 
Book is. Why do the ri^^eous suffer, and 
this broadens into a discussion of the proUem 
of suffering. Both in thou^t and language 
the poetry of the Book is wonderful. Hiere is 
humour and pathos, abundant figurative lan- 
guage, superb descriptions, an extraordinary 
cconbination of beauty of form with depth of 
diou^t 

The Old Testament is a library in poetry 
and prose; It has love stories and humour, 
narrative and addresses, songs and psalms, 
pro[^ecies and proverbs and wisdom, history 
and law. It is far more than literature. But 



, I and II Clutitiides, Ez/a, Nehemul^ 
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it is a great Boc^ of marvellous literature and 
contains literary treasures that will never per- 
ish. 

CLASSIFICATION OF 0U5 TESTAMENT 
UTERATiniE. THIRTY-NINE BOOKS. 

A. Historical Books. Seventeen. 

I. The Pentateuch. The first five Books. Genesis. 

Exodus, I.eviticus, Nnmbers, Deateronamy. Four 

of these Books, EjLodus, Leviticus, Numbcra, and 

Deuteronomy, contain laws. 
a. Joshua, Judges, Ruth. I and II Samuel, I and 

II Kings. I and II Chro: " ' " 

Esther. Twelve Books. 

B. Poetical Books. Six. 

I. Job (The dialogue is poetical, not the intro- 
duction nor conclusion of Book), Psalms, Prov- 
erbs, Ecclesiastes (partly poetical), Song of 
Sokimon, and Lamentations. 

Of these, Job, Proverbs, and Ecdesiastes, belong to 
the Wisdom Literature, 

Psalms, Song of Solomon, and Lamentations are 
lyricat 

C. Prophetical Books. Sixteen. 

I. Isuah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, DanicL Four Books. 

Z. Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, 
Nahimi, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zech- 
ariah, Malachi. Twelve Books. Called the 
"Minor Prophets," because of their brevity in 
ownparison with the larger Books of Is^ah. Jere- 
miah, and Ezekiel. 



THE OLD TESTAMENT AND 
ARCHEOLOGY 

THE life of maoy centuries ago is 
made very real and full of interest 
by the excavations and discoveries 
made in Egypt, Bal^lonia and Assyria, and 
Palestine, and a great lig^t is dirown upon tite 
Old Testament. 

At the begiooing of the last century, the 
nineteenth, no word of the inscriptions of 
Egypt or of Assyria-Babylonia could be read. 
Practically all that was known then of these 
countries was found in classical writers and 
in the Old Testament To-day the discoveries 
constantly being made give such a wealth of 
material that book after book is written on 
this subject. The story of the decipherment 
of the hieroglyphics or picture-writing of the 
ancient Egyptians and of the cuneiform or 
wedge-shaped writing of Assyria-Babylonia is 
a wonderful romance in itself. The Rosetta 
Stone found in Egypt in 1799 a. d. was the 
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lay to the Egyptian language. On it was an 
inscription in three languages, one being in 
Greek which could be easily read, and the 
other two proving to be different forms of the 
Egyptian. Jean Francis Champollion, a 
French scholar, v^en only eleven years old de- 
dded to devote his eoergies to dedpher the 
unknown language. He studied extensivdy 
history and languages, and succeeded in read- 
ing the long-forgotten writing, publishing in 
18S2 when thirty-two years old his reading of 
the Stone. Before his death ten years later he 
had translated many Egyptian texts. The key 
to the Assyrian-Babylonian language was a 
great inscription in three languages, about 
twelve feet high, carved on the face of the rode 
some five hundred feet above the plain at 
Behistun in Persia. An Engli^ army ofKcer, 
Henry C. Rawlinson, in 1835 first climbed 
with great difiiculty and at the risk of hb life 
the cliff and cofied and deciphered tiie inscrip- 
tion. 

One of tiie most remarkable discoveries of 
archxolc^ is the Code of Hammurabi who 
rdgned in Babylonia in the twenty-second cen- 
tury B. c, about nine hundred years before the 
time of Moses. This, the oldest code of lam 
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known to us to-day, was discovered in 1901-03 
A. D. at the site of the ancient Persian capital, 
Sosa. Two hundred and f orty-ei^t separate 
laws are preserved, all dvil or crintinaL In 
some instances the laws are similar to or prac- 
tically identical with the laws in the Book of 
Exodufi, Chapters 20-S3, and elsewhere in the 
Pentateuch. This is to be expected, for the 
■ Hebrews like the Babylonians were a Semitic 
people. The Code shows a h^ly developed 
dvilization in Babylcmia four thousand years 
ago. Two interestit^ laws have to do with 
tiie physician and the builder. Fees are fixed 
for cert^n operations by the physician and 
penalties for unskilful treatment If the pa- 
tient dies or loses his eyedgfat, the doctor's 
hand is cut oS. If a slave dies as the result 
of the doctor's treatment^ the {^yHclan must 
give another slave to the owner. Builders 
were respon^ble for good work. If a house 
falls and kills the owner, &e builder is put to 
death. If the son of the owner is killed, then 
^ son of the builder is put to death. If a 
slave is killed, the builder shall give another 
to the owner. Any damage 1^ defective wodc 
is to be made good by the tnulder. 
Hie mummy of Ramses II, the PharfeoU 
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who oppressed the Israelites in Egypt in the 
thirteenth century b. c, and the mununy of his 
son and successor, Merneptab, the Pharaoh of 
the Exodus, are to-day in a museum in Cairo, 
Egypt Excavation of the city of Pithom tn 
the northeast of the Egyptian Delta, built t^ 
the Israelites in the time of Moses, showed 
that it was founded in the reign of Ramses IL 
The rooms of isome of the buildings were rec- 
tangular, with walls from six to nine feet 
thick made of two kinds of brick, with and 
without straw. The rooms did not communi- 
cate with one another, but were open only at 
the top, and were filled from above with grain. 
These buildings were used as granaries to sup- 
ply provisions to Egyptian armies on the way 
to Asia, and as a fortress to protect the ex- 
posed eastern frontier of Egypt. Memeptah's 
inscription of the thirteenth century b. c, 
found in 1896 a. d., contains the earliest men- 
tion of Israel occurring on any inscription 
found thus far. Nearly four hundred years 
later, in the ninth century b. c, Shalmaneser 
III, king of Assyria, mentions Ahab, king of 
the Northern Kingdom. The Assyrian in- 
scriptions teH us much about the end of the 
Northern Kingdom and about the invasion of 
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Judah by Sennacherib, both in the eighth cen- 
tury B. c, but the Babylonian inscriptions do 
not mention the events that led to the fall of 
the Southern Kingdom in the sixth century 
B. c, nor do they tell us about the life of the 
Jews during the period of exile in Babylonia 
in that same century. Certain kings are men- 
tioned in the Assyrian inscriptions, Omri, 
Ahab, Jehu, Menahem, Fekah and Hoshea of 
the Northern Kingdom, and Ahaz, Hezekiah, 
and Manasseh of Judah. Sennacherib, king 
of Assyria, tells us that he shut vp King 
Hezekiah " like a caged bird in Jerusalem, his 
capital city." Papyri found in Egypt tell us 
of a Jewish community there in the fiftii cea- 
tury B. c. 

The remains of the palaces of Omri and 
Ahab at their capital city Samaria in the 
Northern Kingdom were discovered a few 
years ago, in 1909-10. In AhaVs palace the 
excavators found an alabaster vase inscribed 
with the name of the king of Egypt who was a 
contemporary of King Ahab. An interesting 
discovery at Jerusalem in 1880 A. D. was the 
Siloam Inscription inscribed on a rock in tlie 
entrance of a tunnel which King Hezekiah of 
Judah in the eighth century b. c. had cut 
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through the solid rock. The tunnel is nearty ft 
third of a mile in length, and about six feet in 
bright, and goes from the Virgin's Spring 
which lies outside the eastern wall of Jeru- 
salem to tfie Pool of Siloam. This brou^t the 
water in Hezektah's time within the d^ walls, 
depriving the enemy invader of its use, and se- 
curing the water supply for the inhalatants 
during a »ege. Ilie inscription tdls how the 
workmen began boring at each end, and met in 
the middle. Just before meeting and while still 
about five feet distant from each other, the 
rock broke into a fissure so they could hear 
each otiier's voices. How delighted they must 
have been to know tiiat their work was prac- 
tically completed 1 

Some of the cities whidi have been exca- 
vated in Palestine are Jenisaiem, Jericho, 
Gezer, Samaria, Bethshemesh, Lachish, Taa- 
nach, and Megiddo. Two of the most inter- 
esting places are Lachish and Gezer. lyachish, 
southwest of Jerusalem, has been called a 
" Mound of Many Cities," because the mound 
contained in its sixty-five feet of accumulated 
debris the remains of et^t different cities, 
oae above the ottier, rai^it^ from about 1700 
B. c, the lowest d^, to about SCO B. c, dw 
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city at the top, after which the site was de- 
serted. The age of each city was determined 
by pottery, lamps, objects of stone, bronze, 
iron, and in oas city a small Assyrian cunei- 
form tablet The Canaanites were the first mr 
habitants of Lachish. They entered Palestine 
about 8500 b. C. and like the Hebrews were 
immigrants into Palestine. One ci^ was the 
one taken by Joshua about 1200 B. c, while 
another dty, nearer the top of the motmd, was 
the one besieged and captured by Sennacherib, 
king of Assjrria, in 701 b. c. 

The buildings of Lachish were constructed 
of sun-dried bricks, blocks of clay or mud held 
together by chopped straw. The first city 
stood on a natural hill fifty to sixty feet above 
the bed of a ndghbouring stream. This city 
was abandoned — perhaps the water supply 
failed, or there was war, pillage, fire, famine 
or pestilence. The mud houses then fell into 
ruins and as &e streets and open spaces were 
filled with the remains of the fallen waUs and 
roofs, the debris raised the levd of tie ground 
several feet hi^er than (he <M level A sec- 
md city was then built on the site of the for- 
mer city, in most cases without rock founda- 
tions, and it naturally stood some feet above 
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the origbal dty. As refuse from the houses 
was thrown out into the streets, this also 
gradually raised tiie leveL The dbjects left 
in the ruins of one city were thus completely 
buried by the buildings of another city. This 
happened again and again imtil eight cities 
were found. 

As one city is uncovered by the excavators, 
and before the next is excavated, the 
remains of houses and other buildings are 
measured, plans are drawn, photographs 
taken, and die various objects in it are tabu- 
lated. Every basket of debris is carefully ex- 
amined before the dirt is carried away, to see 
if there are apy objects worth preserving. 
Sometimes a small gratuity is given to the 
native workers for all objects found and 
worth preserving. This " bakhshish " is di- 
vided equally among the gangs (a group of 
about fourteen people, consisting in some cases 
of two pickmen, three hoemen, and nine with 
baskets) in whose pit the object is found, so 
that each member watches the other, and this 
prevents pilfering of objects for private trad- 
ing. To Increase mutual vigilance those asso- 
ciated in (»ie gang are scnnetimes taken frcsn 
different villages. 
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The oldest city at Gezer, northwest of Jeru- 
salem, belonged to the pre-Semitic period, 
3000-2500 B. c. and was occupied t^ a non- 
Semitic people who dwelt usually in caves, 
were short-statured, about five feet and a half, 
and whose implements were of stone. About 
SSOO B. c. a Semitic race took possession of 
the city. The inhabitants of the last ctty at 
the top of the mound probably deserted it in 
the second century b. c. A palace of the Mac- 
cabean period, second century b. c, was dis- 
covered. Here was found a fragment of 
building stone upon which in Greek characters 
was a curse by some Syrian, " May fire pursue 
Sfanon's palace." This was a reference to 
Simon the Maccabee. 

Many sites in Palestine and dsewhere re- 
main to be excavated. Some of them are 
mounds which to the eyes of many travellers 
seem to be only natural hills. A trial pit by 
the excavator tells whe&er there is a city un- 
derneath to be dug out In tiie future won- 
derful discoveries will be made by the archae- 
ologist and new li^t will thus be thrown 
upon the Bible. 
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CHRIST AND THE PHARISEES 

WHEN we contrast the religion of 
Christ, the religion of the spirit, 
with the religion of the Pharisees, 
Hic religion of the letter, we realize how w(m- 
derful Christianity is. The former is an inner, 
spiritual religion, the latter an outward, for- 
mal religion. 

The Pharisees were legalists, who believed 
not only that the written law of the Old Testa- 
ment was binding, but also the oral law, " the 
tradition of the elders," a mass of minute de- 
cisions about the Old Testament law, devd- 
oped and handed down by the scribes. Hie 
scribe was generally a higWy educated Phari- 
see, called in the New Testament a lawyer, a 
doctor of tiie law, a teacher of the law, and 
addressed as Rabbi, or "my master." Hie 
scribes and Pharisees gave to themselves the 
name " associates " and formed an inner drde 
Qi some six thousand Jews who sought to <^ 

«» 
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serve strictly (he written and unwritten law. 
The other Jews looked up to them, CMisidering 
them the religious leaders and model Israel- 
ites, but they, on tfie other hand, avoided as 
far as possible association wiA the uneducated 
masses, the conunon people, and despised 
them, showing their ojntempt by saying that 
the multitude ignorant of the written law and 
oral tradition were accursed. Against this 
class, the scribes and Pharisees, Jesus spoke 
His severest message of condemnation. 

A lawyer asked Christ, "What shall I do 
to inherit eternal life? " Jesus said tmto him, 
" What is written in the law ? " He in answer 
said, " Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all diy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy strength, and with all thy mind; and 
thy neighbour as thyself." Jesus said unto 
him, " Thou hast answered rig^t: This do, 
and thou shalt live." Love to God the Fadier 
and love to fellow-man who is a brother — this 
to Jesus was tiie essence of religion. But the 
lawyer said to Jesus, " And who is my neigh- 
bour?" Neighbour to a scribe and Pharisee 
meant theoretically a fellow- Jew — practically 
it meant one of their own set — another scribe 
or Pharisee. Christ gave a far wider mean- 
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ing to the word " neighbour." He told the 
paraUe of the Good Samaritan to make clear 
what it is to be a neighbour — to give help 
wherever and whenever needed. A nei^^bour 
is one whom we can help. 

Because of the exclusiveness of the scribes 
and Kiarisees they found fault with the Mas- 
ter when He associated with publicans or tax- 
gatherers, and sinners, entering into their 
houses and dining with them. When Jesus 
ate with Matthew the publican, and many pub- 
licans and sinners sat down with Jesus and 
His disciples, the Pharisees criticized Him, 
saying to His disciples, "Why eateth your 
Teacher with the publicans and sinners?" 
Jesus said, " They that are whole have no need 
of a physician, but they that are sick. But go 
ye and learn what this meane^, I desire 
mercy, and not sacrifice: for I came not to 
call the righteous, but simiers." He meant. If 
I am a spiritual physician, I must go to those 
who need me. But Christ spoke in irony of 
the scribes and Pharisees as "ri^teous." 
In many cases they were more sinful than 
those outside their number whom they classed 
as " sinners." 

One of the best examples of the oral law is 
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the Sabbath. In the Old Testament law there 
is only a brief prohibition of work on the Sab- 
bath Day. The rabbis therefore defined what 
woiic was forbidden, enumerating thirty-nine 
kinds of work that were prohibited. When 
tiie htmgry disdples gathered a few ears of 
grain on the Sabbath, the Pharisees said that 
they were breaking the Sabbath. The taking 
of grain in this way was not a theft b^t was 
permitted according to a law in the Book of 
Deuteronomy, but two of the thirty-nine laws 
forbade on the Sabbath reaping, taking the 
ears in the hand, and threshing, rubbing out 
the grwn. Jesiis in answer said, " The sab- 
bath was made for man, and not man for the 
sabbatii." In this great principle He implied 
that every institution, Sabbath, Church, 
School, Government, was for man's benefit 
He came to bring abundant life, and every in- 
stitution ^ould be a means to that full, com- 
plete life in which the bluest possibilities of 
the socialized individual can be realized. The 
enmity of the Pharisees showed itself against 
die healing of Christ oii the Sabbath. Medical 
assistance on that day was allowed only if life 
were in danger. Christ healed a man with a 
withered hand on the Sabbath, and the Phaii- 
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sees thou^t that He could have wdted tilt 
another day. la reply Jesus said, " Is it law- 
ful on the sabbath day to do good, or to do 
hann? To save a life, or to kill? But they 
held their peace." They (xnild not say it was 
lawful to do hann, and they did not wish to 
say that it was lawful to do good. " Jesus 
locdced round abemt on them with anger, being 
grieved at tiie hardening of their heart" 

Legalism led to casuistry. For example the 
letter of the Sabbath law was kept, and its 
spirit violated. The rabbis decreed that if a 
beast fell into a pit on the Sabbath, die owner 
could detennine whether it had suffered in- 
jury. If not, he could supply it with bedding 
and food and let it remain till the Sabbath was 
over. If it had, it must be taken out and 
killed. So tiiey toc^ out the beast, saying tfiat 
they intended to kill it, but thej did not do so. 
" What man ^all there be of yon, that shall 
have one sheep, and if this fdl into a pit on 
the sabbath day, will he not lay hold on it, 
and lift it out? How much then is a man of 
more value than a sheep I Wherefore it is 
lawful to do good on the sabbath day." 
Carrying an object from one dwelling to an- 
other on the SaUiath was forbidden. But peo- 
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pie would dq)Osit food in a certain place the 
day before the Sabbath, and a whole area, with 
all the dwellings in it would be called cmc 
bouse. Then the inhabitants would carry in 
gnd out within this " one dwellmg," pretend- 
ing to keep the law. On the Sabbath a jour- 
ney of more than two thousand cubits or 
nearly a mile from one's dwelling or the place 
where one happened to be when the Sabbath 
began was forbidden. But if one was cm tiic 
road when the Sabbath began and saw at the 
distance of a mile a tree or wall, he mi^t de- 
dare that to be his Sabbath abode, and then 
go not only a mile to tiie tree or wall but also 
a mile farther than it 

The scribes and Pharisees broke their 
promises and justified themselves. Some 
oaths were considered binding and some not 
Irinding. If one swears by the Temple at 
Jerusalem, it is not binding, but if by the gold 
of the Temple it is binding. If by tiie altar it 
b not binding but if by the offering upon tiie 
altar, it is bindii^. If 1^ Jerusalem the oath 
is not binding unless one looks toward that 
city as the oath is taken. Jesus said, " Let 
your speech be. Yea, yea; Nay, nay." One's 
word should be as good as his bond. 
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Christ said of the scribes and Pharisees that 
" all their works they do to be seen of men." 
Glorification was their motive. They were 
hypocrites, insincere, and religion a pretense 
and a mask. When they gave alms, they 
sounded a trumpet before tiiem in the syna- 
gogues and in the streets, that they might have 
glory of men. " Verily I say unto you. They 
have received their reward." They wanted 
the praise of men and received it. When they 
fasted, they desired to be seen of men. When 
they prayed, they loved to stand in the syna- 
gogues, and in the comers of the streets, that 
others mig^t observe them.- They devoured 
widow's houses, and for a pretense made long 
prayers. Jesus told the parable of tbe Phari- 
see and the Publican to show what true prayer 
was. " Two men went up into the temple to 
pray; the one a Pharisee, and tbe other a pub- 
lican. The Pharisee stood and prayed thus 
witli himself, God, I tbank thee, that I am 
not as the rest of men, extortioners, unjust, 
adulterers, or even as this publican. I fast 
twice in the week; I ^e tithes of all that I 
get. But the publican, standii^ afar off, 
would not lift up so much as his eyes unto 
heaven, but smote his breast, saying, God, be 
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thou merciful to me a sinner. I say unto you. 
This man went down to his house justified 
rather than the other: for every one that ex- 
alteth himself shall be humbled; but he that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted." 

The scribes and Pharisees neglected the es- 
sential things of true religicni. "Ye tilhe 
mint and antse and cummin, and have left un- 
dcme the weightier matters of tiie law, justice, 
and mercy, and faith. — Ye blind guides, that 
strain out the gnat, and swallow the camel." 
We understand why the Master called them 
" whited sepulchres "—outwardly appearing 
ri^teous unto men, but inwardly fidl of hy- 
pocrisy and iniquity, with ihe same spirit of 
those who in the past put to death the proph- 
ets. " Ye cleanse the outside of the cup and 
of the platter, but within they are full from 
extortion and excess." 

The righteousness of those who enter into 
the Kingdom of God must be a different kind 
from the legal ri^teousness of the scribes 
and Hiarisees. It must be a real inward 
ri^teousness of heart and motive, expressii^ 
itself in rig^t conduct. It consists of helpful 
service to mankind, of justice, of compassion, 
of tbe forgiving spirit, of Ipve for all, evaj 
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one's enemies. The ideal of the child of God 
is to be perfect, complete in love, even as the 
heavenly Father is perfect "If any man 
woidd be first, he shall be last of all, and serv- 
ant of all. — For I was hungry, and ye gave me 
to eat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink; 
I was a stranger, and ye took me in; naked, 
and ye clothed me; I was sick, and ye visited 
me; I was in prison, and ye came unto me. — 
Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these my 
brethren, even diese least; ye did it unto me." 
llie righteousness of the Christian consists of 
a character and life that is ChristHke. " lliis 
is my commandment, that ye love one another, 
even as I have loved you." 



PAUL THE MAN 

THE Apostle Paul was born in Aaa 
Minor at Tarsus in Cilicia, at the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean 
Sea, and some five hundred miles northwest of 
Jerusalem. He was of (he tribe of Benja- 
min, and was given the name of Saul, (he 
name of the first king of Israel who was also 
of that same tribe. His Roman name was 
Paul, so that he was Saul to bis fellow-Jews 
and Paul to the Romans and Greeks. An- 
other Hebrew-Roman name similar to Saul- 
Paul is the name of John-Mark, the author 
of the second Gospel From his father Paul 
inherited the rights of Roman citizenship 
whidi few Jews possessed. This gave him the 
privilege of trial by Roman courts, freedom 
from the punishments of scourging and cruci- 
fixion, and the right of appeal to the emperor 
at Rome. 

79 
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Tarsus was a busy conunerdal dty oa a nav- 
igatde river twehrc miles from the Meditena- 
Dean, and Paul was proud to be a native of it, 
" a citizen of no mean city." Unlike Jesus idio 
drew His illustrations largely from outdoor 
life, Paul's figurative language is taken e^>e- 
ctally from the life of a large city, illustrations ' 
drawn from athletics, army, slavery, and law 
courts: " Every man that striveth in the games 
exerciseth self-control in all things. — ^Put on 
the whole armour of God." " Redemption " 
is the slave obtaining freedom — "Justifica- 
tion " is the accused person being acquitted 

Like every Jewish boy in bis time Paul wetU 
when about sisc years old to the synagogue 
school at Tarsus, where with the Old Testa- 
ment as the text-book, he learned reading, 
some writing and aritiuneUc A Pharisee by 
birth, " a son of Pharisees," and by belief, he 
went when about fifteen years old to Jeru- 
salem, and began his studies to be a rahtn or 
teacher of the law. He may have been there 
ten or more years. Gamaliel was his teacher 
and we can think of Paul in the Temple 
courts, sittit^ with other students on the floor 
in a half circle facing &c teacher who sat on 
a dt^tly elevated seat Tarsus was an im- 
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portant University city, one of tiiree in llie 
Mediterranean world, the other two being at 
Athens in Greece and Alessandria in Egypt. 
While Paul probably did not attend this Uni- 
versity, its presence in his home town must 
have given him a greater knowledge of Greek 
culture and thought than the average Jew in 
his day had. A few quotations from Greek 
authors are found in his addresses. 

It was the duty of a Jewish father to teach 
his son a trade, and Paul learned how to make 
cloth from goats' hair for the black tents of 
the Orient. ITiis trade that needed but simple 
apparatus and few tools helped him very much 
after his conversion to Christianity to earn his 
own living and maintain his independence 
when engaged in missionary work. To the 
Thessalonians he writes that he has worked 
night and day that he may not burden any of 
them, and he tells the elders of the church at 
Ephesus that they themselves know that his 
hands have ministered unto his necessities, 
and to those that were with him. 

Before his conversion, Paul as a learned 
Pharisee was the leader, of those opposed to 
Christianity, and was a persecutor of the 
Christians. In his work of persecution he 
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went even outside of Palestine, and because of 
his efforts many persons were imprisoned, and 
many were put to death. Etoi as far as 
Damascus it was known how nmdi evil he did 
to the Qiristians at Jerusalem. Paul was pres- 
ent at the stoning to death of the martjrr 
Stei^en at Jerusalem and approved of the act 
Witnesses laid down their garmente at his feet 
that they might have greater ease in hurling 
the first stones at Stephen. 

In 35 A. D.. five years after the crucifixion 
and resurrection of Christ, I^til, then about 
thirty years old, was commissioned by the hij^ 
priest, president of the Sanhedrin or chief 
court of the Jews at Jerusalem, to go to the 
Jewish synagogues at Damascus and bring 
back as prisoners to Jerusalem any Jews, men 
or women, that he should find of the Way of 
Jesus. Near Damascus Christ, whom Paul 
had never seen in person, appeared to him. 
From this experience he became a new Paul. 
" If any man is in Christ, he is a new creature: 
the old things are passed away; bdiold, tiiey 
are become new. — It is no longer I that live, 
but Oirist liveth in me." Intensely religious 
before his conversion, though with " a zeal for 
God, but not according to knowledge," his 
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tireless energies and thorough efforts that had 
been used against the Oiristians were now ^- 
rected toward preaching the GospeL "Ne- 
cessity is laid upon me; for woe is unto m^ if 
I preadi not the gospeL" 

From his conversion to his death in 64 A. d., 
a period of about thirty years, he travelled ex- 
tensively in the Roman Empire, carrying on 
his work of evangdization to brii^ the world 
to Christ He was the first to carry Chris- 
tianity from Asia to Europe, and he spoke in 
the great cities of that time, Jerusalem, 
Damascus, Tarsus, Antioch in Syria, Ephesus, 
Philippi, Thessalonica, Athens, Corinth, and 
Rome. Sometimes for a long period of time 
he remained in one place, making Corinth in 
Greece his headquarters for a year and a half, 
and Ephesus in Asia Minor for over two 
years. He went over sea and land, now tak- 
ing a boat on the Mediterranean, now walk- 
ing or riding cm die excellent Roman 
roads. 

When we think of his physical handicaps 
and the poor health that was his lot, we are 
amazed at the extraordinary things he accom- 
plished. WTiatever the " thorn in the flesh " 
was, whether weak ey«s, or deafness, fever or 
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diainess, he did wdQ his wotk in spite of iL 
" My grace is soffident for thee: for my power 
is made perfect in weakness." Five times 
from the Jews at the hand of the synagogue 
authorities he reixtves thirty-^iiiie lashes, three 
times by Roman oflSdals he is beaten mtb 
rods, he is stoned, many times suffers ship- 
wreck, and is twen^-four hours in the sea 
on some piece of wreckage. He is in joumey- 
ings often, in perils of rivers, in perils frcnn 
robbers, from the Gentiles, and from his own 
countrymen, in perils in the city and in the 
wilderness and in the sea, in perib among 
false brethren, in labour and travail, in watdi- 
ings often, ui hunger and thirst, in fastings 
often, in cold and nakedness. He is in priscm 
and yet prays and sings hymns unto God. Dis- 
satisfied with what he has accomplished, he 
has the " peace of God, which passeth all un- 
derstanding," and has learned in whatsoever 
condition he is, tiierein to be content " I can 
do all things in him that strengtheneth me. — 
Not that I have already obtained, or am al- 
ready made perfect: but I press on — ^I count 
not myself yet to have laid hold ; but one thing 
I do, foi^etting the things which are b^ind, 
and stretching forward to the things which 
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are before, I press on toward the goal unto the 
prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus." As he thinks of his Pharisaic career 
before his conversion as a persecutor of the 
Christian Church, he feels humble. " For I 
am the least of the apostles, that am not 
worthy to be called an apostle, because I per- 
secuted the church of God. But by the grace 
of God I am what I am." He thinks at times 
of how much more he has accomplished than 
die apostles, than even Peter and John. " But 
I laboured more abundantly than they all: yet 
not I, but the grace of God viadi was with 
me." "i 

Pattf was master of himself under all kinds 
of circumstances, and possessed adaptability 
and tact and sympathy to a remarkable degree. 
To the superstitious heathen crowd at Lystra 
he states the truths of natural religion: " And 
yet he left not himself without witness, in that 
be did good and gave you from heaven rains 
and fruitful seasons, filling your hearts with 
food and gladness." To the cultured Greeks 
at Athens he opens his address by saying: " In 
all things I perceive that ye are very religious. 
For as I passed along, and observed the ob- 
jects of your wor^ip, I found also an altax 
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with this inscription. To as Unknown God. 
What therefore ye worship in ignorance, this 
I set forth unto you." Althou^ complimen- 
tary to begin with and tactful throughout, 
Paul does not trim his message to please his 
audience. He addresses at Jerusalem the 
angry mob of Jews who are anxious to kill 
him, securing their attention by beckoning 
with his hand and speaking " when there was 
made a great silence." In the terrible storm 
and shipwreck off the island of Malta in the 
Mediterranean Sea Paul self-possessed advises 
the crew and passengers of the grain boat to 
take some food for strength and he himself 
takes bread, gives thanks to God in the pres- 
ence of all; breaks it, and begins to eat. 
" Then were they all of good cheer, and them- 
selves also took food." 

What wonderful love Paul had for his fel- 
low-woricers I Aldiough he had many enemies, 
be had also many friends whom he loved and 
who loved him in return. One thinks of 
Timothy, his " beloved child," his " true child 
in faith," of Tychicus, " the beloved brother 
and faithful minister and fellow-servant in the 
Lord," of Titus, his " partner " and " fellow- 
worker," his "true child after a ccmunoa 
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faith," of Luke, " the beloved physidan," of 
Epafdiras, " beloved fellow-servant, a faithftil 
minister of Christ," and of Epaphroditus, "my 
brother and fellow-worker and fellow-sol- 
dier." In the last chapter of Paul's letter to 
the Romans, he greets some twenty-six per- 
sons by name. Among them are Prisca and 
Aqtiila who risked their lives for him, Epsene- 
tus, " my beloved," an early convert, Androni- 
cus and Jmiias, " my kinsmen, and my fellow- 
prisoners." While in prison at Rome Paul 
converts Onesimus a runaway slave and sends 
him back to Colossi to his master Philemon, 
anodier one of his converts, to whom he takes 
time to write with his own hand a letter, tell- 
ing the master to be kind to the slave, and for- 
l^ve him, and treat him "no longer as a 
servant, but more than a servant, a brother 
beloved." 

Paul died a martyr, near Rome, being be- 
headed in the reign of the emperor Nero. In 
his last letter Paul writes, " For I am already 
bdng ofiered, and the time of my departure is 
crane. I have fou^t the good fight, I have 
finished iht course, I have kept the faith: 
henceforth there Is laid up for me flie crown 
of righteousness, which the Lord, the t^A- 
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eons judge, shall j^ve me at that day; and not 
to me only, but also to all them that have 
loved his appearing." 

One of tile greatest characters in tiie world's 
history is the Apostle Paul. He was a pror 
found thinker, and religious statesman, a most 
successful missionary of the Gospel of Christ, 
a pastor, a teacher, an author, a friend, and 
a true man. The influence of the life and mes- 
sage of this faithful servant of Girist is sttU 
a powerful force in the life of the Christian 
Church and will continue to be so for all time. 



PAUL'S LETTERS 

In probable order of their writtHg. 

I and n Tkessalontsns. (About 50 a. a)i 

Gslattans. 

I and II Corintluaiu. 

Philinuans. 
Philemon. 



Ephesians. 

I Timothy. 
Titus. 

II Timothj. 

A. To Churches in Asia. Three. 



Galatians — Probably to Churdies at Derbc; 

Lystra, Iconium, and northern Antioch. 
Colossians — Colossal 
" ;)hesus. 
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B. To Churches in Europe. Six. 



4. Philippuns — Fhiliroi- 

A. To Individuals. Four^ 

I. Philonon. 

a. I and II Tlmotlv. 

3. Titos. 



OUR ENGUSH BIBLE 

THERE are sixty-six Boda ia the 
Ei^lish Bible, thirty-nine in the Old 
Testament and twenty-seven in the 
New Testament The thirty-nine Books in the 
English Old Testament were counted in the 
Hdbrew Bible as twenty-four Books, and 
were put into a threefold division. The Law, 
The ProjAets, and The Writuigs, the order of 
the Books being quite different from the order 
in the English Old Testament The grouping 
according to contents or subject matter fol- 
lowed in the Engji^ Old Testament-^iarra- 
tive or historical, poetical, prophetical — comes 
from the oldest translation of the Hebrew Old 
Testament, the Septuagint in the Greek lan- 
guage made in Egypt before Hk time of 
Christ 

In the time of drist the only part of the 
BiMe written was tiie Old Testament gener^ 
ally called in the New Testament, " The Scrip- 
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tures,*' which was in the form of leather rolls, 
one roll containing the first five Books, The 
Law, and other rolls containing the remaining 
Books. By the end of the second century a. d. 
the names " Old " and " New Covenant " or 
" Testament " were in common use. A collect- 
ive name for the whole Bible, Old and New 
Testament, was "The Divine Library," used 
by Jerome in the fourth century a. d. In the 
second century a. d. Greek writers came to use 
the term " The Books " for the Bible and later 
the writings of the sacred volume were called 
" llie Book," Biblia, from which we get the 
name " Bible." 

The history in the Old Testament from tiie 
time of Moses to the days of Ndiemiah covers 
a period of eight centuries. The New Testa- 
ment contains the history of seventy years, 
from the birtii of Jesus in 6 or 4 B. c. to the 
death of Paul in 64 a. d. Hie earliest part of 
the Old Testament was written in the thir- 
teenth century B. c, and there may be portions 
as late as the second century b. c. Hie New 
Testament was written in about fifty years, 
Paul's letters to the Church at Tliessalonica, 
I and II lliessalonians, being the first Books 
written. We know the names of more tiian 
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twenty writers of the Old Testament, the woik 
for the most part of pn^^iets, priests, and 
"wise men." Of the New Testament we 
know the names of ei^t authors. 

The authors of the Books of the BiUe used 
for writing material prepared animal skins or 
papyrus and either wrote themselves or more 
probabty dictated to professional writers. 
Tbxts Jeremiah after preaching for twenty- 
three years dictated his prophetic addresses to 
Bantch his secretary. Tertius writes (bt let- 
ter to the Romans for Paul — " I Tertius, iriio 
write the einstle." WWle Paul usually dic- 
tated his letters, he often added the conclusion 
with his own hand. 

llie original manuscripts of both Old and 
New Testament have all perished. They were 
copied and recopied again and agaia Our 
eariiest manuscript of the Old Testament in 
Hebrew is from the nintli century a. d. (a 
fragment is of the second century A. d.)> while 
the oldest manuscripts contaimng the New 
Testament in Greek are of tiie fourtli and fifth 
centuries A. D. (fragments are of tlie third cen- 
tury A. D.). One of die most valuable manu- 
scripts of the New Testament is in the Vatican 
Library at Rome, Italy, one is in die Imperial 
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l4ibr»7 at Petrograd, Russia, another is in 
the British Museum at London, England, and 
anotiier is in Washington, D. C, being ob- 
tained in Egypt in 1906 by Mr. Charles L. 
Freer of Detroit, Michigan; it is Imown as the 
" Washington Codex." 

The Bible is a translation, tiie Old Testa- 
ment from Hebrew (a very small part from 
Aramaic) and the New Testament from 
Greek. There is a constant need for new 
translations, for as time goes by, words be- 
come obsolete or change their meaning, older 
manuscripts are discovered which may be 
more true to the original, and there is a better 
knowledge of the ancient languages themselves 
in the progress of scholarship. The King 
James Version of the Bible was made in 1611 
A. D. and is the best known English transla- 
tion. To-day the use of the American Stand- 
ard Edition of the Revised Bible is rapidly in- 
creasing. It was made in 1900-01 a. d. and is 
the most accurate English Bible we have at 
present. Bible students will also find much 
help in the new Jewish translation of tiie Old 
Testament There are also excellent transla- 
tions of the New Testament into modern Eng- 
lish. 



